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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 83.) 

The next day we all went to Dublin, and on 
the day following, being the Seventh day of 
the week, and eighth day of the Ninth month, 
1707, our National Half Year’s Meeting began, 
and many Friends were there from several parts 
of the nation; also accounts were given of the 
affairs of Truth, and concern of Friends for its 
prosperity. The service of the meeting held 
part of four days, in the public worship of God 
and meetings for Church discipline. When it 
was over I returned home in company of several 
Friends ; and the Quarterly Meeting for Leinster 
Province being shortly after at Mountmelick, 
accounts were brought from several Monthly 
Meetings in the province how Church discipline 
was kept up, and a holy and zealous concern 
was on Friends, that marriage, which is God’s 
holy ordinance, might be proceeded in and per- 
formed according to his holy will, that therein 
hisjoining might be known, so that those who give 
and take in marriage, may do it in God’s fear 
and counsel, and not for riches and wordly ends, 
for that is contrary to the ordinance of God in 
marriage, which is honorable in itself, being un- 
corrupted; and Truth must and will regulate 
the violation thereof. 

Some time after this meeting, the aforesaid 
concern of marriage was closely spoken to in our 
Monthly Meeting for Church affairs at Mount- 
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province being appointed to be at Athy, it was 
upon my spirit to be there, and to visit some 
meetings of Friends there-away, and though it 
was cold winter, the days short, foul weather, 
the ways very deep, and my body aged, yet I 
doubted not of the Lord’s assistance to give 
ability to perform as well this service, as he had 
at many other times, in great difficulties and 
dangers. So in the faith of Jesus I went 
thither, where was a pretty large appearance of 
weighty Friends and elders, and after some time 
in worshipping of God, we went to our service 
in Church affairs, men and women apart, in th® 
sense of the Lord’s goodness. Several matters 
relating to gospel order and discipline in the 
church of Jesus Christ were closely discoursed, 
and there being several couples who presented 
themselves at that meeting, declaring their in- 
tentions of marriage with each other, it gave 
some occasion fcr a large discourse of that great 
ordinance of marriage, as it was instituted by 
; and a weighty concern was upon my 
spirit, to press all Friends concerned in that 
case of giving and taking in marriage, to do it 
in the Lord’s way, as he instituted it in the be- 
ginning, when he created man, and then woman 
to be an help-meet, and brought her to him, and 
joined them together as man and wife. That 
so all Friends concerned in that matter, should 
be careful to act therein in the counsel of God 
from the beginning to the accomplishment 
thereof, and marry in the Lord; which mar- 
riage is honorable, the bed undefiled. 
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When the service of this meeting was over, 
which held part of two days, I went in Truth’s 
service, as it opened on my spirit, in a sense of 
the Lord’s drawings, and had a meeting at John 
Watson’s, and another at Newgarden, and the 
Lord’s goodness was greatly with me, who 
mightily strengthened me both in the inner and 
outward man; so that the testimony of the 
blessed Truth was held forth, and the doctrine 
of the gospel divided, in the wisdom and au- 
thority of the spirit and power of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to the great comfort of true- 
hearted Friends. When this service was over, 
I went to my own dwelling in peace and satis- 
faction in the Lord. I attended meetings near 
home until our next Provincial Quarterly Meet- 
ing, which wasat Castledermot, and in the Lord’s 
drawings upon my spirit to that service, I went 
therein the faith of Jesus Christ, that he would 
strengthen both my outward and inward man, 
to perform the journey and service which he re- 
quired, as he had often done to my great en- 
couragement, through many difficulties and 
weaknesses ; accordingly the Lord strengthened 
me with his power and good spirit, to stand in 
his testimony over all that which was contrary 
to the government of Christ in his church. And 
the service of that meeting was carried on and 
performed in a good authority of the Lord’s 
power and ancient goodness. When the ser- 
vice of that meeting was over, I returned home, 
attending the meetings as usual. 

And our next Six Weeks Meeting for Leinster 
Province being appointed at Catherlough, I 
went to it, where many Friends of the province 
met to worship God, and perform service in the 
church of Christ. When the meeting was over 
I went home; and [I still found that the Lord 
renewed my strength and ability beyond the 
ordinary course of nature ; everlasting praise to 
his great name ! 
® The next Quarterly Meeting for the province 
of Leinster was at Mountmelick, where the 
Lord’s power did eminently appear, for the 
maintaining of the testimony of his blessed 
Truth both in doctrine and discipline. 

When the service of this meeting was over, 
I went in the company of several Friends to 
Dublin, to our National Half Year’s Meeting, 
which was then at hand, being in the Third 
month, 1708, and through the Lord’s great 
goodness and mercy to me, was enabled to hold 
out'the service of that great meeting, which 
held from the eighth to the twelfth day of the 
month; and when it was over I returned to 
my dwelling, and attended meetings there-away. 

Our next Six Weeks Meetings being appointed 
at Ballycane in the county of Wicklow, I had 
some drawings on my spirit to be there, and 
trusting in the Lord for ability, took my journey 
to Newgarden in the county of Catherlough, 
and was with Friends at their meeting. After 
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| which I went to Dunlavin, where I had appoint. 

ed a meeting; George Rooke from Dublin met 
me there, and we had a full and satisfactory 
meeting of Friends and sober people. After 
which we went to Thomas Ducat’s, and 
next day to Ballyeane in the county of Wicklow 
where the Province Meeting began the day fol 
lowing, which held part of two days, and a great 
appearance of Friends and sober people was 
there. When the service of the meeting was 
over, Y went homewards, and next day at even. 
ing got to my own house, very weary, having 
got a great cold, yet kept to meetings about 
home. 

Finding my ability renewing, and drawings 
upon my spirit to visit some parts of the pro 
vince of Munster, our Quarterly Meeting being at 
hand, by appointment at Castledermot, I took 
that in my way towards Munster, and staid the 
service thereof, where I met with Gorge Rooke, 
who went with me that journey in the Lord’s 
service. After the meeting we went that even- 
ing to John Watson’s and the next day to 
Waterford, and on the day following had a 
meeting there, and next day to Clonmel, where 
we had a meeting with Friends on the day fol- 
lowing. 

From thence we went to Joshua Fennell’s 
and had a meeting there with Friends, so to 
Tipperary, and had a meeting there in the mar. 
kethouse, where came a great concourse of 
Friends and other people. From thence we 
went to Limerick, and had a meeting with 
Friends there, and the day following had 1s 
meeting at Six-miles-bridge, in’ the county of 
Clare, so came back to Limerick, and staid 
another meeting there with Friends, and on the 
day following we went to Silvermines, and that 
evening had a meeting at the inn where we 
lodged, to which many people came, and were 
attentive to hear the doctrine of Christ's 
kingdom, that was preached to them in the 
spirit and power of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The next day we went to Birr, accompanied 
with Thomas Pierce and George Pease, and @ 
the day following being first day of the week, 
we had two meetings there with Friends, and 
the next day George Rooke and I went # 
Joseph Robinson’s in the county of Westmeath, 
and on the day following had a meeting with 
Friends at Walterstown, next day one at the 
Moat, and the day following one at Lismoiney; 
in all which meetings the Lord’s spirit and 
power were with us, and his goodness upheld ws 
in the testimony of his blessed Truth, the go 
pel of his kingdom being rightly divided, and 
Friends refreshed in the Lord Jesus Christ 
Here I and my companion parted, and each of 
us returned home. This wasin the Sixth month, 
1708. ° 

I kept to meetings near home, until our Half 
Year's Meeting at Dublin, which begun the 
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eighth day of the Ninth month ; I went thither, 
where many Friends appeared from several parts 
of the’nation, and an account of the affairs of 
Truth and welfare of the churches was given. 
Here I met with some exercise, but the Lord’s 
power went over it, blessed be his great name, 
who stands by and owns his testimony. Now, 
when the service of this meeting was over, I 
returncd home in company of several Friends, 
and my old decayed body was weary with riding, 
so I tarried near home, and frequented both 
Weekly, Monthly and Six Weeks Meeting. 

I was enabled to go to the following Half 
Year’s Meeting at Dublin, which begun the 
eighth day of the Third month, 1709. After 
the service of that meeting was over, which held 
several days, as usual, I returned homewards, in 
the company of Friends. Some time after, having 
drawings upon my spirit to visit Friends about 
the Moat, I went thither, accompanied with 
Joshua Strangman, and was at Friends’ meeting 
at the Moat and Walterstown, where we were 
well refreshed in the Lord Jesus Christ; so I 
returned home. 

Soon after, the Quarterly Meeting being at 
Castledermot, I went to it, where was a large 
appearance of Friends from several parts of the 
province, and the Lord’s mighty power was with 
us, in the service of that meeting, both in the 
public worship of God, and in meetings of disci- 
pline, for promoting gospel order among us, and 
many things relating thereto were closely dis- 
coursed, in a weighty sense of God’s goodness 
on the spirits of sensible elders and brethren 
to our great comfort in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

When the service of the meeting was over I 
went home, and was at meetings as usually, and 
some weeks after the Province Meeting for 
Munster being appointed at Limerick, I having 
something upon my spirit to be there, took my 
journey, accompanied with Ralph Stephenson 
and my son Tryal, from my house to Birr, and 
staid a meeting there with Friends; but Ralph 
Stephenson returned home. On the day follow- 
ing I went to Limerick, accompanied with 
Thomas Winsloe and my son Tryal; we were at 
the Province Meeting there, which held part of 
two days, and when my service was over I went 
back to Birr, and so home to my house; the 
Lord strengthened me mightily in the perform- 
ance of this journey aud service ; everlasting 
praises to his great name. 

Now I kept to meetings near home, until 
about the time of our National Half Year’s 
Meeting, which begun at Dublin the eighth day 
of the Ninth month; thither I went in com- 
pany of Richard Eves, first to Athy to our 

rovince Meeting, which was there at that time 
and after the service of the meeting was over 
we went to Dublin, and on the day following 
our National Meeting begun, where was a great 
appearance of Friends from several places, 
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and accounts were brought of the affairs of 
Truth in the particular meetings of Friends. 
The service of this meeting held part of four 
days in the worship of God and church affairs ; 
when it was over I returned home. 

Soon after our Provincial Quarterly Meeting 
was at Castledermot, and I went thither in the 
company of Richard Eves; the service of this 
meeting held part of three days in the worship 
of God and discipline of the church, and the 
sweet and comfortable presence of the Lord 
Jesus Christ was with us, to Friend’s great com- 
fort and refreshment; when the service of the 
meeting was over I went home. 

(To be continued.) 
—_——.6 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Thoughts on the manner in which Friends ought 
to carry out their testimony against war. 


The peculiar testimony of the Society of 
Friends, at the present time, as well as in the 
days of the prophets and apostles, that imme- 
diate divine revelation is the medium through 
which man is to receive that knowledge of the 
will of God concerning himself, which is neces- 
sary to enable him to pursue that path which 
shall lead to the salvation of his immortal soul, 
as well as to know how he shall conduct him- 
self towards his fellow man; and when and 
where and in what manner he shall bear his 
testimony against the errors or misconduct of 
mankind, is the foundation on which rests the 
various testimonies which the Society has from 
its rise borne against some of the practices and 
views adopted and carried out among men. 

Among the most prominent and important of 
these testimonies is that against war. And 
although much has been written upon this sub- 
ject, yet I feel to call the attention of some of 
the members of the Society of Friends, throug 
the columns of the Intelligencer, to a close ex- 
amination of their feelings in relation to this 
subject, which they are allowing in this time of 
great commotion in the land to have place in 
their hearts, and to be manifested in their ac- 
tions. 

So far as I have been enabled to understand 
the nature of our great Creator, and been quali- 
fied to trace the effects of the operation of His 
Spirit upon the mind of man, I am irresistibly 
brought to the conclusion that He is a God of 
love, and that that mind which is given up to 
His guidance, finds that His holy controversy 
is against every thing which is opposed to the 
oe of the principle of love ; or at least 

find that if I am enabled to enjoy uninter- 
rupted communion with this divine principle, 
and to know of living in that state wherein 
peace covers the whole heart as with a mantle, 
every feeling which can rejoice at an injury 
to an enemy must be kept under subjection ; 
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hence I find the gospel axe laid at the very 
roots of hatred, envy and strife, and consequent- 
ly at the spirit which leads men into deadly 
combat. 

Although in the wisdom and goodness of our 
Heavenly Father, He, in His omnipotence, may 
and often does overrule the evil designs of men 
while thus warring with each other, so as at 
times to bring good out of what men designed 
for evil, while we may thereby be induced to 
magnify and adore His great and holy name 
and know our confidence increased in His wis- 
dom and power, it appears to me that we are 
not thereby warranted in giving any praise to 
either of the contending parties. 

While I firmly believe that the present un- 
happy, and me not say wicked war, which is 
desolating so much of our country, and making so 
many widows and orphans in our land, will 
ultimately result in the freedom of the African 
race, so long held in bonds, yet I cannot see the 
propriety of adopting the adage, “that the end 
will justify the means,” and be led to laud those 
by whose success in arms it may be accom- 
plished. 

I know there are those within our Society 
who assert that such is the mission of the pres- 
ent Chief Magistrate, and who feel like con- 
gratulating him on the seeming progress he has 
made in the fulfilment of his mission. 

Rut while I desire not to sit in judgment 
over these, I would nevertheless invite them 
into a careful consideration of the principles 
upon which our testimony against war rests ; 
and not only so, but the natpre of the require- 
ments and the field of service in which we are 
called to labor by the immediate direction of a 
God of love, and see whether when we enter 
into this close examination we can find any 
requisition of the Divine mind that will 
lead us to uphold the hands of the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, thus enabling him 
to carry forward a war which shall result 
in giving to the slave his inalienable rights. 
Let those who desire to uphold him examine 
how far their acts will correspond with their 
desires and profession when called on to actively 
participate in carrying on this work, which is 
to be crowned with such results. Will they 
buckle on the armor of the warrior and go 
forth to battle? Will not thesé when called to 
go forth to the deadly combat, plead for them- 
selves and for their sons, we have a testimony 
to bear against war, and therefore cannot fight ? 
Will this language be consistent with that feel- 
ing which can rejoice over the subjugation of 
our Southern brethren, if the slave can thereby 
be liberated ? 

Should the late conscription act be enforced, 
the above will be found to be no overdrawn 
picture, for I have seen the evidence that there 
are many among us who, while they have been 
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looking to what might accrue to the slave as 
the result of this war, have in their anxiety, 
and may I not say impatience to have that re- 
sult attained, overlooked the means by which it 
was to be accomplished, and thus have but 
lamely borne their testimony against an evil of 
at least equal magnitude. 

Now I desire that those who are thus secretly 
rejoicing at, as well as openly expressing their 
approbation for, the measures adopted for bring- 
ing about that great result, to reflect upon the 
situation in which it places other Friends, who, 
while they have as deep an interest in the free- 
dom of the slave as any, yet cannot move in 
this fiery channel, because they understand that 
the nature and character of Jehovah, and his 
unfoldings to and requisitions of them would 
lead man to the same result through a more 
peaceful mode. I would that they also would 
reflect that they will in a measure be instru- 
mental in augmenting the sufferings of those 
when it shall be necessary to suffer for bearing 
a faithful testimony for that cause which 
breathes “ peace on earth and good will to 
man.” With what consistency can we as a 
people petition the rulers to exempt us as a 
society from active compliance with military re- 
quisitions while many are rejoicing at the end 
to be attained through military means? 

O, how earnestly have I desired that we 
might present one unbroken front to man- 
kind upon this subject, that we might ever 
be found so consistently walking, “That they 
seeing our good works would have cause to 
glorify our Father whois in Heaven.” That 
our abiding place might ever be as under 
the hollow of His holy hand; that we might so 
manifest in our lives, in our families, among our 
neighbors, and among all with whom we meet, 
that pure unselfish love for all, was the princi- 

| le which governed us, and that we could not be 

j lured away from this rock by the seeming coin- 
.ciding of those who place their trust in the arm 

| of man, and who make military force the ulti- 
mate appeal to settle their differences. 

Come ye out from among them and be je 
separate, beloved Friends; have a care that ye 
compromise not your brethren ; remember that 
it is a record of history, that when the Chris- 
tian Church called in the aid of the powers of 
earth to carry on her testimonies, she was shorn 
of her strength and fell a prey to papal theocra- 
cy; and from the records of the past let us be 
admonished to keep close to our peculiar prin- 
ciples, and bear our testimonies in our peculiar 
way, and I am convinced we shall exert a far 
greater influence over mankind than by ming- 
ling in with acts which may be accomplished 
by means of doubtful propriety, or which we 
cannot justify. 

Joun J. CORNELL. 

Mendon, 4th month 5th, 1863. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOCIAL INTERCOURSE AMONG FRIENDS. 


In the rise of our Religious Society, and 
during its early history, the time which is by 
many considered its palmiest days, the love and 
interest manifested by the members toward 
each other were so apparent that it became a 
proverb: “See how the Quakers love one 
another.” Little jealousies and doubtings of 
the foundation on which a brother stood were 
of rare occurrence. They had a great work to 
do, these pioneer exponents of the Quaker 
faith, a great end to attain, and they were care- 
ful to ‘fall not out by the way.” They were 
earnest and zealous, and not only active them- 
selves in well-doing, but neglected not to en- 
courage each other to embrace every right open- 
ing to advance the principles of truth as com- 
municated to them. That they did not insist 
on intricate doctrinal points is apparent from 
the variety of views promulgated in their writ- 
ings. Their mission was to turn the mind from 
formal outward teachings to the inward reveal- 
ings of the Divine Spirit. 

The Church was in bondage; a corrupt and 
ceremonious hierarchy had assumed vast spirit- 
ual power and greatly encroached on the rights 
of individual conscience, and it was necessary 
that instruments should be raised up by the 
divine hand to testify that the “ Gospel of sal- 
vation hath appeared unto all men,” and “ is 
preached to every creature under Heaven.” 
They had full faith in the sufficiency of this 
divine power, and through it they were enabled 
to suffer trials and persecutions, imprisonment 
and death. None of these things deterred them 
from proclaiming the Truth, as revealed to their 
understandings. When arraigned before rulers 
and magistrates they boldly and fearlessly gave 
a reason for the hope that was in them, regard. 
less of personal consequences. Honest in their 
dealings, of great simplicity of life and conver- 
sation, and zealous in the performance of duty, 
these “sons of the morning,” though despised 
and persecuted by the theologians, exercised a 
wonderful influence on the community around 
them. Hundreds were added to their fold, yet, 
as compared with other sects, they were a mere 
handful,—but, small as they were in numbers, 
their “ plain way of living and their plain way 
of speaking” produced great results. Sur- 
rounded by sects adverse to their peculiar prin- 
ciples, and thus socially separated from the 
great world, they were the more closely bound 
in feeling to each other. In their isolated re- 
ligious position they found it necessary often to 
take counsel together. They felt the need of the 
sympathy of their fellow-members, and sought 
frequent opportunities of meeting for mutual 
edification. They quickened each other to the 
performance of their church duties ; incited one 
another to travel in Truth’s service, and their 
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meetings were seasons of especial spiritual re- 
freshment. 

In the Intelligencer of 11th inst., there is an in- 
teresting letter from George Fox to Roger Long- 
worth, in which he urges upon him the import- 
ance of establishing meetings and attending 
others, in localities where there was no outward 
ministry. It is somewhat remarkable that he 
did not incite him merely to faithfulness to the 
requirements manifested to himself, but he 
pointed out a path of duty in which he might 
engage. With the authority of a prophet, he 
urged his disciple to go unto the Indian tribes, 
and told him what he should declare unto them. 
Though this is unusual, we may derive instruc- 
tion from it. He probably considered that his 
fellow-professor had attained to that state in 
which his desire was in all things to do the will 
of his heavenly Father, and that consequently 
he was ready for any service for which a quali- 
fication was given. 

As we can of ourselves do no good thing, we 
have not the power to benefit each other unless 
aided by the divine Spirit. “ Paul may plant, 
and Apollos may water, but God alone can give 
the increase,” but there is a necessity that we 
labor for this increase. We cannot command 
the presence of the Holy One, but we can meet 
in social religious fellowship, trusting that He 
will bless us with His presence. The outward 
act is under our control. We can come often 
together. We can hold meetings among those 
not in membership with us, and if when assem- 
bled for religious worship we gather to the 
fount of all our sure mercies with an earnest 
desire to be profited by the opportunity, though 
the outward ministry may not suit our condi- 
tion, or there be no verbal communication, yet 
we shall seldom fail to receive instruction. 
How often have we been strengthened and com- 
forted by the presence of some whom we see 
only on these occasions, for, “ As iron sharpen- 
eth iron, so doth the countenance of a man his 
friend.” Our religious and social duties are so 
intimately connected we can scarcely separate 
their relative claims. When the blessed Jesus 
was with his followers, he left with them 
this beautiful and emphatic testimony, “By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disci- 
ples if ye have love one to another.” This 
great truth is too clearly enforced to be of 
doubtful import. The evidence of brotherly 
love is a test of discipleship. Paul writes to 
the Galatians, “ As we have therefore oppor- 
tunity, let us do good unto all men, especially 
unto them who are of the household of faith ;” 
and again to the Romans, “ Be Kindly affec- 
tioned one to another with brotherly love.” In 
ancient times they who. loved the Lord spake 
often together, and the tendency of such inter- 
course is to remove er and unjust prejudi- 
ces, and to unite more fully in feeling. 
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Since the increased facilities afforded by rail- 
ways for attending neighboring meetings, the 
custom of returning hurriedly home so ob- 
tains that there is a danger of our suffering 
materially in consequence. Those who have 
numerous domestic cares, or who may be en- 
gaged in the accumulation of riches, have here 
a strong temptation to give only one day instead 
of two or three to the attendance of such meet- 
ings ; but if they would view these occasions as 
opportunities, through social intercourse, of 
more extended usefulness, both to themselves 
and Friends in the localities visited, the subject 
might be differently considered. 

In some of our Quarterly Meetings the cus- 
tom of holding a meeting for members and oth- 
ers, on the day succeeding the Quarter, affords 
time for this social mingling with those from 
different neighborhoods, and the effect of such 
association must be to lead to a better under- 
standing and greater harmony. If in these 
interviews we meet for mental, moral and re- 
ligious improvement, and are careful not to make 
them seasons of feasting and laborious enter- 
tainment, they may be a means of mutual edi- 
fication. 

When we attend a Quarterly or Monthly 
Meeting and immediately at its close, or after a 
hurried dinner, as a general thing the visit is 
divested of much of the influence for good, of 
which it was capable. No opportunity is af- 
forded for private sympathy or individual labor, 
nor for the expression of the little word of ex- 
hortation and encouragement which might have 
gone forth to the refreshment of a depressed 
and heavy-laden brother. If we'would lay aside 
our unimportant differences and stand “ truly as 
a Christian band bearing one another’s burdens, 
what a people we Friends might be! How 
mighty to do good.” H. 

4th month 16th, 1863. 


TE ApostLEs.—The apostles, though highly 
spoken of amongst us, were accounted, while 
they lived, the filth and off-scouring of all 
things; they were despised for their poverty 
and the meanness of their appearance, and de- 
tested as bigots and enthusiasts ; so that it re- 
quired some degree of faith and grace not to be 
ashamed of them.— Newton. 


A GEM OF THOUGHT. 


There is not a heath, however rude, 
But hath some little flower, 

To brighten up its solitude, 
And scent the evening hour. 

There’s not a heart, however cast 
By grief and sorrow down, 

But hath some memory of the past, 
To love and call its own! 


INTELLIGENCER. 


A SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND 
DISCIPLINE OF FRIENDS. 
Written at the desire of the Meeting for Sufferings in 
London. 
(Coneluded from page 88.) 
DISCIPLINE. 

The purposes which our discipline hath chiefly 
in view, are, the relief of the poor, the wainte- 
nance of good order—the support of the testi- 
monies which we believe it is our duty to bear 
to the world—and the help and recovery of such 
as are overtaken in faults—in a few words, the 
promotion of piety and charity. 

In the practice of discipline, we think it in- . 
dispensable that the order recommended by 
Christ himself be invariably observed.* “If 
thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault between thee and him alone : 
if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother; but if he will not hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses, every word 
may be established: and if he shall neglect to 
hear them, tell it unto the church.” 

To effect the salutary purposes of discipline, 
meetings were appointed at an early period of 
the Society, which, from the times of their be- 
ing held, were called Quarterly-meetings. It 
was afterwards found expedient} to divide the 
districts of those meetings, and to meet more 
frequently ; from whence arose Monthly-meet- 
ings, subordinate to those held quarterly. At 
length, in 1669,f a Yearly-meeting was estab- 
lished, to superintend, assist, and provide rules 
for the whole: previously to which, general 
meetings had been occasionally held. 

A Monthly-meeting is usually composed of 
several particular congregations, § situated with- 
in a convenient distance of each other. Its bu- 
siness is to provide for the subsistence of the 
poor, and for the education of their offspring ; 
to judge of the sincerity and fitness of persons 
appearing to be convinced of the religious prin- 
ciples of the Society, and desiring to be admit- 
ted into membership ;}| to excite due attention 
to the discharge of religious and moral duty; 
and to deal with disorderly members. Monthly- 
meetings also grant to such of their members 
as remove into other Monthly-meetings, certifi- 
eates of their membership and conduct; with- 


* Matt. xviii. 15 to 17. 

+ Fox, 390. t Sewel, 485. 

% Where this is the case, it is usual for the mem- 
bers of each congregation to form what is called 6 
Preparative-meeting, because its business is to pre- 
pare whatever may occur among themselves, to be 
laid before the Monthly-meeting. 

|| On application of this kind, a small committee is 
appointed to visit the party, and report to the Monthly- 
meeting; which is directed by our rules not to ad- 
mit any into membership, without allowing a rea- 
sonable time to consider of their conduct. 
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out which they cannot gain membership in such 
meetings. Each Monthly-meeting is required 
to appoint certain persons, under the name of 
overseers, who are to take care that the rules of 
our discipline be put in practice ; and when any 
case of complaint or disorderly conduct, comes 
to their knowledge, to see that private admoni- 
tion, agreeable to the gospel rule before-men- 
tioned, be given previously to its being laid be- 
fore the Monthly-meeting. 

When a case is introduced, it is usual for a 
small committge to be appointed, to visit the 
offender, to endeavor to convince him of his 
error, and induce him to forsake and condemn * 
it. 1f they succeed, the person is by minute 
declared to have made satisfaction for the of- 
fence; if not, he is disowned as a member of 
the Society. 

In disputes between individuals, it has long 
been the decided judgment of the Society, that 
its members should not sue each other at law. 
It, therefore, enjoins all to end their differences 
by speedy and impartial arbitration, agreeably 
to rules laid down. If any refuse to adopt this 
mode, or, having adopted it, to submit to the 
award, it is the direction of the Yearly-meeting 
that such be disowned. 

To Monthly-meetings also belongs the allowing 
of marriages ; for our Society hath always scru- 
pled to acknowledge the exclusive authority of 
the priests in the solemnigation of marriage. 
Those who intend to marry appear together and 
propose their intention to the Monthly-meeting ; 
and if not attended by tkeir parents or guar- 
dians, produce a written certificate of their con- 
sent, signed in the presence of witnesses. The 
meeting then appoints a committee to inquire 
whether they be clear of other engagements 
respecting marriage; and if at a subsequent 
meeting no objections be reported, they have 
the meeting’s consent to solemnize their in- 
tended marriage. This is done in a public 
meeting for worship, towards the close whereof 
the parties stand up, and solemnly take each 
other for husband and wife. .A certificate of 
the proceedings is then publicly read, and signed 
by the parties, and afterwards by the relations 
and others as witnesses. Of such marriages 
the Monthly-meeting keeps a record ;. as also of 
the births and burials of its members. A cer- 
tificate of the date, of the name of the infant, 
and its parents, signed by those present at the 
birth, is the subject of one of these last men- 





*This is generally done by @ written acknowl- 
edgment, signed by the offender. 

t This is done by what is termed a Testimony of 
denial: which isa paper reciting the offence, and 
sometimes the steps which have led to it; next, the 
means unavailingly used to reclaim the offender: 
after that, a clause disowning him; to which is usu- 
ally added an expression of desire for his repent- 
ance, and for his being restored to membership. 
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tioned records ; and an order for the interment, 
countersigned by the gravo-maker, of the other. 
The naming of children is without ceremony. 
Burials are also conducted in a simple manner. 
The body, followed by the relations and friends, 
is sometimes, previously to interment, carried 
to a meeting; and at the grave a pause is gen- 
erally made ; on both which occasions it fre- 
quently falls out that one or more Friends pres- 
ent have somewhat to express for the edification 
of those who attend; but no religious rite is 
considered as an essential part of burial. 

Several Monthly-meetings compose a Quar- 
terly-meeting. At the Quarterly-meeting are 
produced written answers from the Monthly- 
meetings, to certain queries respecting the con- 
duct of their members, and the meeting’s care 
over them. The accounts thus received are 
digested into one, which is sent, also, in the 
form of answers to queries, by representatives 
to the Yearly-meeting. Appeals from the judg- 
ment of Monthly-meetings are brought to the 
Quarterly-meetings ; whose business also it is 
to assist in any difficult case, or where remiss- 
ness appears in the care of the Monthly- 
meetings over the individuals’ who compose 
them. 

The Yearly-meeting has the general super- 
intendence of the Society in the country in 
which it is established ;* and the state of in- 
ferior meetings, as particular exigencies re- 
quire, or as the meeting is impressed with a sense 
of duty, it gives forth its advice, makes such regu- 
lations as appear to be requisite, or excites to 
the observance of those already made; and 
sometimes appoints committees to visit those 
Quarterly-meetings which appear to be in need 
of immediate advice. Appeals from the judg- 
ment of Quarterly-meetings are here finally de- 
termined; and brotherly correspondence, by 
epistles is maintained with other Yearly-meet- 
ings.t 

In this place it is proper to add, that, as we 
believe women may be rightly called to the 
work of the ministry, we also think that to 
them belongs a share in the support of the 
Christian discipline ; { and that some parts of 
it, wherein their own sex is concerned, devolve 
on them with peculiar propriety. Accordingly 
they have Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly- 
meetings of their own sex, held at the same 
time with those of the men; but separately, 
and without the power of making rules: and it 
may be remarked that during the persecutions, 
which formerly occasioned the imprisonment of 
so many of the men, the care of the poor often 


*There are seven Yearly-meetings, viz.: 1, Lon- 
don, to which come representatives from Ireland ; 2, 
Wew England; 3, New York: 4, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; 5, Maryland ; 6, Virginia; the Caroli- 
nas and Georgia. 


+ See the last note. ¢ Fox, 461, 492. 
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fell on the women, and was by them satisfacto- 
rily administered. 

In order that those who are in the situation 
of ministers may have the tender sympathy 
and counsel of those of either sex, who, by 
their experience in the work of religion, are 
qualified for that service, the Monthly-meetings 
are advised to select such under the denomina- 
tion of elders. These, and ministers approved 
by their Monthly-meetings,* have meetings 
peculiar to themselves, called Meetings of Min- 
isters and Elders, in which they have an op- 
portunity of exciting each other to a discharge 
of their several duties, and of extending advice 
to those who may appear to be weak, without 
any needless exposure. Such meetings are gen- 
erally held in the compass of each Monthly, 
Quarterly and Yearly-meeting. They are con- 
ducted by rules prescribed by the Yearly- 
meeting, and have no authority to make any 
alteration or addition to them. The members 
of them unite with their brethren in the Meet- 
ings for discipline, and are equally accountable 
to the latter for their conduct. 

It is to a meeting of this kind in London, 
called the Second-day’s Morning-meeting, that 
the revival of manuscripts, concerning our 
principles, previously topublication, is intrusted 
by the Yearly-meeting held in London; and 
also the granting, in the intervals of the Yearly- 
meeting, of certificates of approbation to such 
ministers as are concerned to travel in the work 
of the ministry in foreign parts; in addition 
to those granted by their Monthly and Quar- 
terly-meetings. When a visit of this kind doth 
not extend beyond Great Britain, a certificate 
from the Monthly-meeting of which the min- 
ister is a member, is sufficient; if to Ireland, 
the concurrence of the Quarterly-meeting is 
also required. Regulations of similar tendency 
obtain in other Yearly-meetings. 

The Yearly-meeting of London, in the year 
1675, appointed a meeting to be held in that 
city, for the purpose of advising and assisting 
in cases of suffering for conscience’ sake, which 
hath continued with great use to the Society to 
this day. It is composed of Friends under the 
name of correspondents, chosen by the several 
Quarterly-meetings, and who reside in or near 
the city. The same meetings also appoint mem- 
bers of their own in the country as correspond- 
ents, who are to join their brethren in London 
on emergency. The names of all these corres- 


*Those who believe themselves required to speak 
in meetings of worship, are not immediately ac- 
knowledged as ministers by their Monthly-meetings ; 
but time is taken for judgment, that the meeting may 
be satisfied of their call and qualification. It will 
also sometimes happen, that such as are not ap- 
proved, will obtrude themselves as ministers, to the 
grief of their brethren; but much forbearance is 
used towards those, before the disapprobation of 
the meeting is publicly testified. 
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pondents, previously to their being recorded, 
are submitted to the approbation of the Yearly- 
meeting. Such men asare approved ministers are 
also members of this meeting, which is called 
the Meeting for Sufferings; a name arising 
from its original purpose, and which is not yet 
become entirely obsolete. 

The Yearly-meeting has entrusted the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings with the care of printing and 
distributing books, and with the management 
of its stock ;* and, considered as a standing 
committee of the Yearly-meeting, it hath a 
general care of whatever may arise, during the 
intervals of the meeting, affecting the Society, 
and requiring immediate attention : particularly 
of those circumstances which may occasion an 
application to Government. 

There is not in any of the meetings which 
have been mentioned, any president, as we be- 
lieve that divine Wisdom alone ought to pre- 
side; nor hath any member a right to claim 
pre-eminence over the rest. The office of clerk, 
with a few exceptions, is undertaken volunta- 
rily by some member; as is also the keeping 
of the records. Where these are very volum- 
inous, and require a house for their deposit (as 
is the case in London, where the general re- 
cords of the Society in Great Britian are kept), 
a clerk is hired to have the care of them; but 
except a few clerks of this kind, and persons 
who have the care of meeting-houses, none re- 
ceive any stipend or gratuity for their services 
in our religious Society. 

Thus have we given a view of the founda 
tion and establishment of our discipline; by 
which it will be seen, that it is not (as has 
been frequently insinuated) merely the work of 
modern times; but was the early care and con- 
cern of. our pious predecessors. We cannot 
better close this short sketch of it, than 
by observing, that if the exercise of discipline 
should in some instances appear to press hard 
upon those, who, neglecting the monitions of 
divine counsel in their hearts, are also unwik 
ling to be accountable to their brethren ; yet, 
if that great, leading and indispensable rule, 
enjoined by our Lord, be observed by those 
who undertake to be active in it, “‘ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them,”} it will prevent the censure of 
the church from falling on anything but that 
which really obstructs the progress of Truth. 
Discipline will then promote, in an eminent de 
gree, that love of our neighbor, which is the 


* This is an occasional voluntary contribution, ex- 
pended in printing books—salary of clerk for keep- 
ing records—the passage of ministers who visit thei 
brethren beyond sea, and some small ‘incidental 
charges; but not, as has been falsely supposed, the 
reimbursement of those who suffer distraint for tithes 
and other demands with which they scruple to com 


ply. ; 
+ Matt. vii. 12, 
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mark of discipleship, and without which a 
profession of love to God and to his cause is a 
vain pretence. “He,” said the beloved dis- 
ciple, ‘‘ that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen? And this commandment have we 
from him, that he who loveth God love his 
brother also.’”’* 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 25, 1863. 


Music.—A_ correspondent, “a member of 
the Society of Friends, and a firm believer in 
its principles,” requests an answer to the fol- 
lowing question: ‘‘ Whether the Society of 
Friends ever had a testimony against music 
per se,and if so, when it originated?” He 
gives as a reason for propounding the question, 
that “it is often asked of him; and he feels a 
great deal of embarrassment as to how to an- 
swerit.” The inquiry appears to be a candid 


and reasonable one, and demands a reply. 
Whether the Fathers of our Society had any 


testimony against music apart from its adjuncts 
is not easy to determine. They were earnest, 
practical men, seeking the right way for them- 
selves, and judging of things by their effects 
and concomitants, rather than philosophizing 
about their nature. They appear to have re- 
garded music, considered as a diversion, as insep- 
erable from the low and debasing amusements 
of the day; indulgence in which, they deem- 
ed inconsistent with that sobriety of mind 
which the Christian should always maintain ; 
and it is in connection with stage plays, horse 
racing, gaming, &c., that music appears in our 
discipline. Sacred music, they considered, in 
common with all other set forms, as an inter- 
ruption to that introversion of mind which they 
believed the best preparation fer the perform- 
ance of acceptable worship. The exclusion of 
music, therefore, either as a diversion or an aid 
to worship, was probably coeval with the rise of 
the Society. 

Thomas Clarkson, who was considered in his 
day a faithful exponent of the principles and 
practices of Friends, has, in his Portraiture of 
Quakerism,” devoted twenty-four pages to the 


(rr ESSENSE 


* 1 John iv. 20, 21. 
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consideration of this subject, and to this work 
we refer our enquirer. 


Dymond, in his Elements of Morality, says, 
in reference to amusements in which music may 
be included: “The question is not, whether in 
their simple or theoretical character they are de- 
fensible, but whether they are defensible in their 
actually existing state.” As to how far, there- 
fore, young persons may be indulged or re- 
strained in that which cannot be proved to be 
in itself wrong, but which may be hurtful in its 
results, must be left to the conscientious judg- 
ment of parents and guardians; for while timely 
caution and coupsel may often be proper, speci- ~ 
fic rules and regulations on this and kindred 
subjects would be unwise, even if they could be 
enforced. 

The sedative and soothing effect of music in 
some forms of mental disease is well-known, but 
this is no more an argument for an habitual in- 
dulgence in it, than for the use of narcotics for 
the same reason. Music is sometimes resorted to, 
as a relief from depression of spirits ; but, with- 
out venturing to pronounce that this may not 
sometimes be allowable, it is at least a question, 
whether, in some cases, its effect may not have 
been to divert the mind from an application to 
the Great Physician, who alone can restore that 
inward harmony, of which the outward is but a 
faint emblem. 

With regard to the cultivation of music as a 
science, itis observable that, in proportion as it 
is thus cultivated, the love of simple melody is 
lost ; and nothing can please the ear but that 
which is in exact accordance with the rules of 
art ; just as the palate becomes morbid and fasti- 
dious in proportion as it is pampered with deli- 
cacies instead of simple food. 

There is a growing conviction among thought- 
ful persons, not members of our Society, that too 
much time and expense have been devoted to 
the cultivation of music, to the neglect of those 
studies which strengthen and enrich the mind ; 
and there is with many, a preference for 
schools under the care of Friends for this 
reason. 

The character and attainments of educated 
women among Friends may be pointed to, as 
proving that the exclusion of music and polite 
accomplishments, as they are called, have not 
tended to detract either from their usefulness or 
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enjoyment ; and we trust the Society of Friends | or smaller, and the reward will follow; and it 
may still continue to negative the assertion of | Will have its effect whether we ever know it or 
some, that the cultivation of these is necessary an. 
to the full development of character. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHAT THOU CLAIMS FOR THYSELF ACCORD TO 
Diep, in Salem, 4th mo. 4th, 1863, at the residence 
of her husband, Hannan Any, wife of Evi Smith, aged OTHERS. 


56 years, 6 months and 16 days. This is a rule that is fraught with wisdom, 
, on the 11th inst., in the 74th year of his | justice and benevolence. It opens the door for 
age, Tuomas L. Reese, a life-long member of Balti- | the exercise of the noblest gifts bestowed upon 


ee el ot acne of a a the human mind, and it prepares also for the en- 
and great uprightness of character, an el1ov an * ° ° ° 
respected by all that knew him. joyment of the rich blessings resulting from 


the right occupancy of those gifts entrusted to 
, at Coeymans, Albany Co., N. Y., on the man for improvement 
3lst day of 3d mo., 1863, Jacos Cooney, in the 82d On th P ; Diast of cclicten tn ohh 
year of his age; a member and elder of Coeymans n the momentous subject of religion in whic 
Monthly Meeting. Through a long course of years all are equally interested, there are a diversity of 
he exhibited in an eminent degree those traits of | views; but are they more diverse than are the 


al which adorn the ee oe nee circumstances with which each individual is sur- 
erever misery or want exis in is neig ore 1 a 
hood, there he turned, with open hand and sympa- rounded? I Peete OH, Sate ae ee he 


thising heart. Nor was his care to the outward man found m precisely the same. _Many of these 
alone, for while relieving their physical wants he | conflicting circumstances, not being self-imposed, 
was not forgetful of the needs of the spirit. demand the exercise of much charity. From 
,on the 13th of 3d mo., 1863, at his residence | these different views on the subject of religion, 
in New Market, Frederick Co., Md., Cates Ocsory, | what jealousy disputes, hatred and even persecu- 
aged nearly 74 years. He was a member of Pipe | tion, have been engendered tothe great detriment 


Creek Monthly Meeting, and Bush Creek Preparative ous : t wi 
Meeting ; and at the time of his death occupied the of apiriteal and temporal enjoyment. But wil 


station of Elder. He led a life of activity and use- he who is sincerely disposed to grant to others 
fulness, and manifested much interest in the welfare | all that he claims for himself, become a partaker 
of his friends and neighbors, as well as of mankind | of these corrupt fruits? By no means, for such 
at large. He was a true friend to the poor, whom | an one esteems every man a brother, delegated 


he loved to relieve; and many have cause to remem- owi ino'wi j , iding 
ber him with gratitude. He moved quietly among by the Divine Being:with the liberty econ 














his fell d for himself what is right or wrong—a liberty 
er “told no tale that may not be abridged, or moulded to suit 
Of all the good he did.” another's education, tradition, or prejudice. 


His remains were interred in Friends’ burying- What a check would the adoption of this 
ground at Bush Creek, on the 15th ult. rule be, to all undue censure of individuals, or, 
, on the 2d of 9th mo., 1862, at his residence | associations ; a censure which only tends to scat- 


in New Market, Frederick Co., Md., Joun Taxzort, ter, instead of gathering into the harmonious 
aged 96 years and 8 months. 


This ancient Friend was a member of Pipe Creek brotherhood. Under such a : ule how — 
Monthly Meeting, and of Bush Creek Particular | the standard of morality and religion be advance 
Meeting; and had served in the capacity of Elder | beyond what is now exhibited. 
for many years. He was a regular attender of meet-| That moral — the slave system, was 


ings, to which he walked the distance of one mile | never originated under this rule ; but in its non- 
till he was nearly ninety years of age. In all his 


: : - To estimate its importance as ap- 
doings he observed moderation and temperance observance : ° 
which enabled him to live almost entirely free ftom plicable to this system, we have only to estimate 
sickness, and to retain unimpaired the faculties of | the ‘evils of slavery, evils which are now sen- 
his mind till the close of life. He lived the friend of sibly felt by all classes and which threaten a 
“oon ee interred’ in Friends’ burying | STeater and more general calamity, than was 

ins were interre in riends uryin My ‘. ; 
ground at Bush Creek, on the 3d of 9th mo., 1008. ® | ever before witnessed in this country. In the 


observance of this rule too, we should find an 


. . antidote against war, for by according to others 
———— eee a the =a sana right to life that we claim for 
tian philosophy to accept onalh a coming from ourselves, we should be no more prepared to 
the same hand ; not refusing the sportive feel- enter upon their ae than our a 
ing or the pleasant incident, that comes like a eailh energie HEY shove quaune, Ge eS 


: lish greater confidence and harmony between 
Ganimeiindaseminen the ot man and his fellow-man; between one nation 


and another ? 
It is not for us to judge of the importance of} Now, if the fulfilment of this rule, be such 
our impressions of duty, or of their use, but to] an efficient preventive of religious bigotry, and 
do the work daily set before us, whether greater | the spirit of sensoriousness, so potenta remedy for 
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that kind of tyranny, which culminates in 
man’s enslaving his fellow-man, and so powerful 
in its influence for inspiring that kind and 
brotherly feeling that excludes all war and its 
attendant evils, then certainly it is worthy of 
early adoption. It is worthy to be instilled into 
the minds of the children, and should have a 
rominent place in parental discipline and ex. 
ample, so that with a rising generation the ob- 
servance of this rule may grow with their 
growth, and strengthen with their strength. 
Thus the elevated position may be attained in 
which every human being is looked upon and 
treated as a member of the great family 
of man, all equal objects of divine regard. 
Even the erring would be looked upon 
from such a stand point, with feelings of pity, 
and instead of harsh censure, and hatred, the 
spirit of restoring love would abound. , 
Although the rule under notice, a rule ap- 
plauded and admired by most is not the saving 
grace, the enlightening, sanctifying power, or 
fundamental principle, yet, it is a legitimate 
fruit of this principle ; it is one of the impor- 
tant Christian virtues, stored with : diffusive 
goodness—and consequently must and will pre- 
vail, in proportion as vital Uhristianity comes to 
tise into dominion. Oh! what rich blessings 
are in store for that nation, that community, that 
religious denomination, and that individual who 
happily become subjects of the Divine Will, as 
inwardly manifested, becoming hereby sancti- 
fied and redeemed out of darkness and its cor- 
rupt fruits, into that dignified righteous life, 
which we confidently trust is preparatory to a 
state of perpetual joy and peace. Oh! then 
the solemn importance that attaches to being 
found among the number of the righteous. But 
alas! alas! how many fritter away the time 
allotted them here, manifestating little concern, 
orreal regard for the fulfilment of the great 
end and object of life, which consists in render- 
ing “Glory to God in the highest,on earth 
peace and good will to men.” What higher or 
more important object can engage the concern 
of mortal man, whose term of probation here 
has been ordained soon to terminate. Why not, 
seriously and candidly think on these things 
before it be too late? D. Irisu. 
Duchess Co. N. Y. 2d of 4th mo., 1863. 





TRUSTING OUR FATHER. 


A number of children were invited to spend 
the afternoon of a holiday in a newly mown 
meadow, which was surrounded by a beautiful 
stove; Susan, a girl about ten years old, re- 
tived permission to go, and, as she was wont, 
asked at what time she should come home. Her 
fither told her to wait until he came for her. 
He expected to pass near the meadow in his 
‘attlage in the course of the afternoon, and in- 


tended taking her with him to a neighboring 
village where he had some bnsiness. 

The sun began to get low in the heavens, but 
Susan’s father did not make his appearance. A 
little before sunset, the party set out for home. 
Susan seated herself upon the green sward as 
they departed. “Are you not going home?” 
said one. 

“ Father told me to wait for him till he came 
for me.” 

“ He has forgotten it.” 

‘“‘My father never forgets; he always does 
what he says he will do.” 

“Tf you wait for him, you may have to wait 
until dark—or all night.’ 

This remark awakened her fears, but did not 
shake her purpose. “ Father told me to wait till 
he came for me.” . 

She was left alone., The sun sank behind the 
mountains, and twilight began to settle into 
darkness before her father came for her. 

The conduct of this child furnishes an exam- 
ple of implicit obedience and faith. In like 
manner we should implicitly trust our heavenly 
Father, and obey him, whether we understand 
the reasons of his commands or not. Susan was 
sure her father would not forget. Much more 
may we be sure that our heavenly Father will 
not forget. He will not leave us alone. He 
will come to us and for us in his own good time. 
— Moravian. 





“BEAR WITH ME A LITTLE IN MY FOLLY.” 


Thus childhood unconsciously speaks to us 
through its helplessness and inexperience! Bear 
with me cheerfully, patiently, hopefully, for I am 
thoughtless, irritable, perverse ; and from your 
good example I may become all that your pray- 
ers have asked of God, and be prepared to take 
up the burden you shall one day lay down for- 
ever at the portal of immortality. 

Bear with the little child, who has, in pro- 
portion to his strength, his disappointments, 
trials, griefs, as real as are sorrows of manhood, 
and less understood than they. If it be possi- 
ble, bring to the clouded brow of infancy an 
undisturbed serenity, which shall fall upon 
it like a blessing; answer in the heavenly 
music of soft tones and gentle words the pas- 
sionate outbreak of an unchastened heart; hear 
a the simple story of its wrongs, and teach 
it how holy a thing it is to forgive; turn away 
the thoughts from wrath, bitterness and unkind. 
ness ; strive to crush out the weeds in the 
spirit, by fostering the flowers, whose germs are 
of the “ better land,” and whose fruition will 
be there. 

Childhood needs all that can be brought to it 
of candor, forbearance, sympathy bothin joy and 
sorrow, love that never wearies, combined gen- 
tleness and firmness, with a reverence, born of 
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an appreciation of its solemn destinies. But a 
little while, and the dancing, singing, playful 
pet of the fireside, steps forth to take his place 
in the arena of the world. There, for good or 
evil, he must act his part, and how much the 
decision depends upon early teachings and ex- 
ample, God only knows. Sure we are that 
early influences are very powerful, and the pure 
dews that watered life’s opening flowers are 
never wholly lost. 

“Children ought to be happy; it takes so 
little to make them so,” said a wise friend ; and 
a happy childhood is the best foundation for a 
— and noble life. Let them not be wronged 

y an unwise or sinful indulgence. License is 
not liberty, neither is indiscriminate indulgence 
kindness. The child who is governed by no will 
but its own is of all children most miserable. 
But the yoke may be made to sit lightly, and a 
love can be nurtured in those pure hearts that 
will make obedience a delight. A smile of en- 
lightened approval is more potent than a threat- 
ened blow. Ze 

They to whom God has given these little ones 
commit deep sin when they shut them out from 
sympathy, expressions of tenderness, wise coun- 
sel and unsleeping vigilance. All are theirs by 
Divine right ; and no labor is so richly rewarded 
even upon earth, asthat bestowed on the unfold- 
ing characters of these young immortals. A 
little babe comes to us, not to be recreated at 
our hands, but to be tended, watched over, 
guided; to be taught what we know of good; 
to be shielded from what we know of evil. We 
are not to infringe upon its individuality. God 
never intended one soul to be a duplicate of 
another, but to keep the mental vision turned 
always towards the heavenly light, to remove all 
stumbling blocks in the ses to virtue, and above 


all to tread firmly in the path where we would be 
followed. 

God pity those little ones who are victims to 
the ill temper, harsh words or angry deeds of 
those unchastened souls who, having no balance 


within, are swayed by every wave that rolls 
up from the troubled sea of life! Alas! for 
their long weary future; at war with them- 
selves, their visions of heavenly love dimmed 
for the want of its earthly type in parents and 
friends ! 

Our love should be for them the bright step- 
ping-stone to the bosom of that eternal Friend, 
in whom at last must be found enduring peace, 
and that love must be an atmosphere around 
them, calling out all that is beautiful and good, 
and leaving to perish all that is unsightly. 

No labor expended on these young souls is 
lost. If earthly weeds choke up for a season 
the celestial bloom, they cannot destroy it, but 
somewhere in the garden of our God, the bright 
flowers shall unfold and breathe sweet incense 
to hisname. Work in faith, hope, love, for no 
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toil is wasted that looketh for its reward and 
rest in heaven. 


—N. E. Farmer. 
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HYMN. 
BY J. BOWRING. 


From the recesses of a lowly spirit 

My humble prayer ascends. O Father! hear it, 

Uupsoaring on the wings of fear and meekaess,— 
Forgive its weakness. 


I know, I feel, how mean and how unworthy 
The trembling sacrifice I pour before thee ; 
What can I offer in thy presence holy, 

But sin and folly ? 


For in thy sight, who every bosom viewest, 

Cold are our warmest vows, and vain our truest; 

Thoughts of a hurrying hour, our lips repeat them, 
Our hearts forget them. 


We see thy hand,—it leads us, it supports us; 

We hear thy voice,—it counsels and it courts us; 

And then we turn away,—and still thy kindness 
Pardons our blindness. 


And still thy rain descends, thy sun is glowing, 
Fruits ripen round, flowers are beneath us blowing, 
And, as if man were some deserving creature, 

Joy covers nature. 


O how long-suffering, Lord! but thou delightest 

To win with love the wandering,—thou invitest, 

By smiles of mercy, not by frowns or terrors, 
Man from his errors. 


Who can resist thy gentle call, appealing 

To every generous thought, and grateful feeling? 

That voice paternal, whispering, watching ever? 
My bosom ?—Never ! 


Father and Saviour! plant within that bosom 

These seeds of holiness, and bid them blossom 

In fragrance and in beauty bright and vernal, 
And spring eternal, ~ 


Then place them in those everlasting gardens, 
Where angels walk, and seraphs are the wardens; 
Where every flower that creeps through death’s dark 
portal, 
Becomes immortal. 


_——~-~<er 
Selected. 
RECONCILED. 


Oh years, gone down into the past, 
What pleasant memories come to me, 
Of your untroubled days of peace 
And hours almost of ecstacy ! 


Yet would I have no moon stand still 
Where life’s most pleasant valleys lie, 
Nor wheel the planet of the day 
Back on its pathway through the sky. 


For though when youthful pleasures died, 
My youth itself went with them too, 
. To-day, ay! even this very hour 
Is the best hour I ever knew. 


Not that my Father gives to me 

More blessings than in days gone by; 
Dropping in my uplifted hands 

All things for which I blindly cry ; 
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But that his plans and purposes 

Have grown to me less strange and dim, 
And where I cannot understand, 

I leave the issue unto Him. 


And spite of many broken dreams, 
This have I truly learned to say— 
Prayers which I thought unanswered once, 
Were answered in God’s own best way. 


And though some hopes I cherished once, 
Perished untimely in their birth, 

Yet have I been beloved and blest, 
Beyond the measure of my worth. 


And sometimes in my hours of grief, 
For moments I have come to stand, 
Where, in the sorrows on me laid, 
I felt the chastening of God’s hand. 


Then learned I, that the weakest ones 
Are kept securest from life’s harms; 
And that the tender lambs alone 
Are carried in the Shepherd’s arms. 


And sitting by the wayside, blind, 
He is the nearest to the light, 
Who crieth out most earnestly, 
“ Lord, that I might receive my sight.” 


Oh, feet, grown weary as ye walk, 

Where down life’s hill my pathway lies, 
What care I while my soul can mount 

As the young eagle mounts the skies! 


Ob eyes, with weeping faded out ! 
What matters it how dim ye be? 

My inner vision sweeps untired 
The reaches of eternity! 


Ob death, most dreaded power of all! 
When the last moment comes, and thou 

Darkenest the window of my soul, 
Through which I look on nature now; 


Yea, when mortality dissolves, 

Shall I not meet thine hour unawed ? 
My house eternal in the Heavens, 

Is lighted by the smile of God! 


Puese Carey. 


(ee 


PLANT-SLEEP. 


According to Carl Fritsch, the duration of 
this plant-sleep, which is the same condition 
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ple open at sunset; and those of the night- 
flowering Cereus, when it is dark. 

Most flowers open during the first hour 
after sunrise, and close in the afternoon. Mid- 
day is therefore the culminating point of floral 
awakening, and the midnight of floral sleeping. 

Even the ordinary green leaves of vegetative 


organs are affected by sleep as well as the organs 
of reproduction. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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of rest as that of the animal-sleep, varies in 
different species from ten to eighteen hours ; its 
average duration is about fourteen hours. 

Some flowers require a greater amount of 
light and heat than others to enable them to 
open. Hence, the hours of the day are, to 
some extent, indicated by the opening and 
closing of certain flowers, so that Linnzeus was 
enabled to construct what he ae called a 







DIGESTION OF MENTAL FOOD. 


In an amusing article upon the “ Physicians 
and Surgeons of a By-gone Generation,” a 
foreign journal deseribes Abernethy conversing 
thus with a certain patient: “I opine,” said he, 
“that more than half your illness arises from too 


much reading.” On my answering that my 
“horologium floral,” or flower-clock. Thus, the 


reading was chiefly history, which amused while 
Common Morning Glory ( Convolvulus purpureus) | it instructed, he replied : “ That is no answer to 


opens at dawn ; the Star of Bethlehem, a little my objection. At your time of life, a young 
after ten o’clock; the Ice Plant, at twelve] fellow should endeavor to strengthen his con- 
clock at noon. On the contrary, the Goat’s | stitution, and layin a stoek of health. Besides, 
beard, which opens its flowers at sunrise, closes | too much reading never yet made an able man. 
them at mid-day, and for that reason is called | It is not so much the extent or amount of what 
“ Go-to-bed-at-noon ;”’ the Four o’Clock opens} we read that serves us, as what we assimilate 
about that time in the afternoon; the flowers|and make our own. It is that, to use an illus- 
of the Evening Primrose and of the Thorn Ap-| tration borrowed from my profession, that con- 
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stitutes the chyle of the mind. I have always 
found that really indolent men, men of what I 
would call flabby intellects, are great readers. 
It is far easier to read than to think, to reflect, 
or to observe; and these fellows, not having 
learned to think, cram themselves with the ideas 
or the words of others. This they call study, but 
it is not so. In my own profession, I have ob- 
served that the greatest men were not the mere 
readers—but the men who observed, who re- 
flected, who fairly thought out an idea. To 
learn to reflect and observe is a grand desidera- 
tum for a young man. John Hunter owed to 
his power of observation that fine discrimination, 
that keen judgment, that intuitiveness which he 
possessed in a greater degree than any of the 
surgeons of his time.” 


FLOWER GARDENS. 


At arecent meeting of the Horticultural 
Society, Walter Elder delivered an address on 
the arrangement and management of flower 


gardens. The following notice of the address 
is taken from the Inguirer : ° . 


He said that in Great Britain it is common.to 
have the ground of the flower garden in grass 
and beds of different forms dug out of the sod for 
small flowers. They are generally planted on the 
ribbon style. In private establishments in that 
country the flower gardens are immediately in 
front of the mansions, and among all the differ- 
ent forms of the beds, the circles, ovals and ob- 
long quadrangles show the beauty of the flowers 
to the best advantage. 

In making a flower garden, with us, shelter 
must be given to the beds from the cutting 
winds of winter and the drying air of summer. 
An enclosure of an evergreen hedge is best for 
that purpose as the snows would fall and drift 
more into the garden by the shelter in winter, 
and the force of drying winds during the sum- 
mer months would be broken and the soil would 
be kept longer moist. When the beds are 
formed, the soil for at least eighteeen inches 
deep should be all dug out and mixed with a 
quantity of leaf mould and sharp sand, if it isof 
a stiff nature. It is also necesaary to give occa- 
sional dustings of fresh slacked lime, wood ashes, 
or charcoal, to kill all insects. 

To make a flower garden upon the open lawn 


it may be done in the same way as the one de. 
scribed, except that it will have no hedge around 
it. In marking flower gardens in public parks 
I think the British style of grouping each de. 
partment is the best,as it produces the most 
striking effect. 

In planting the beds of small flowers, I would 
adopt the ribbon style very largely. We have 
a greater variety of plants and more of variety 
of colors and blooms that flower at the same time 
than our Britsh friends. Those who doubt it 


, have but a poor knowledge of our horticulture. 


Heretofore our flower gardens have only pro. 
duced half crops. If proper care is taken, we 
could have some of the best gardens in the 
world. 

Peona, deilytria, &c., should be planted singly 
in small gardens and at proper points, to give 
good effect at their time of blooming ; the same 
should be done with dahlias and chrysanthemums 
By a proper arrangement of each of these, all 
parts of the garden will have an equal amount of 
bloom at all seasons. Carnation and Picotee 
pinks, panseys, &c., are better in beds by them. 
selves, and in beds of such sizes as tosuit the 
flowers that bloom all the season. Those that 
diffuse fragrance can be so arranged as to form 
a pleasing equilibrium in all parts of the garden. 

Where there is a good supply of water, a 
small pond might be made either in the middle 
or in one of the corners of the flower garden. 
For growing aquatic plants it might be lined 
along the side with rough quarried stones and 
periwiokles. Joys, ferns, hydrangeas and many 
other kinds of plants are placed among them, 
and should grow over them. 

The weeds should be dug up by the roots 
every time the grass is cut. However carefully 
they may be taken out at one time, there will 
always be some left. Clematis, jasmine, wistered, 
etc., had better not be pruned until spring, u- 
less wistered has overgrown, but clematis and 
jasmine are saved by their foliage, and only 
need the dead branches cut off, and where there 
are hedges, they should be neatly cut in April 
and August. 

All parts of the garden should be kept neat 
and clean, and no plant should be allowed to bear 
seeds. Cut off all blooms as they fade, and sue- 
cessions of blooms will follow each other. Ams 
ryles, tube-rose, &c., are well-known ornaments 
of the garden. As many of the beddiug plants 
need to be taken up and potted in fall, and Ee 
tected in winter, a greenhouse is an excellent 
helpmate to the flower garden. 

After a discussion of the essay and other ob 
jects of horticultural interest, the meeting ad- 
journed, 


Fear and gain are great perverters of mat- 
kiod ; and where either prevails, the judgment 
is violated. 
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ON TIDINESS. 


Sober content is, I believe, within the reach 
of all who have nothing graver to vex them 
than what James Montgomery, the. poet, called 
the “insect cares” of daily life. There may 
be, of course, lots which are darkened over by 
misfortunes so deep that to brighten them all 
human skill vould be unavailing. But ye who 
are common-place people,—common-place in 
understanding, in feeling, in circumstances ; ye 
who are not very clever, not extraordinarily ex- 
citable, not extremely unlucky; ye who desire 
to be, day by day, equally content, and even 
passably cheerful ; listen to me while I recom- 
mend, in subordination, of course, to something 
too serious to discuss upon this half-earnest 
page, the maintenance of a constant, pervading 
active, all-reaching, energetic tidiness ! 

No fire that ever blazed, no kettle that ever 
simmered, no sugar-plums that ever corroded 
the teeth and soothed to tranquil stupidity, 
could do half as much to maintain a human be- 
ing in a condition of moderate jollity and satis- 
faction, as adaily resolute carrying out of the re- 
solution, that every thing about us,—our house, 
our wardrobe, our books, our papers, our study 
table, our garden walks, our carriage, our har- 
ness, our park-fences, our children, our lamps, 
our gloves, yea, our walking stick and our um- 
brella, shall be in perfectly accurate order ; that 
is, shall be, to a hair’s breadth, right ! 

If you, my reader, get up in the morning, as 
you are very likely to do in this age of late din- 
ners, somewhat out of spirits, and feeling (as 
boys expressly phrase it) rather down in the 
mouth, you cannot tell why; if you take your 
bath and dress, having still the feeling as if the 
day had come too soon, before you had gathered 
up heart to face it and its duties and troubles ; 
and if, on coming down stairs, you find your 
breakfast-parlor all in the highest degree snug 
and tidy—the fire blazing brightly and warmly, 
the fire-irons accurately arranged, the hearth 
clean, the carpet swept, the chairs dusted, the 
breakfast equipage neatly arranged upon the 
snow-white cloth,—it is perfectly wonderful how 
all this will brighten youup. You will feel that 

ou would be a growling humbug if you did not 
sei thankful and content. ‘“ Order is hea- 
ven’s first law,” and there is a sensible pleasure 
attending the carrying of it faithfully out to 
the smallest things. Tidiness is nothing else 
than the carrying into the hundreds of little 
matters which meet us and touch us hour by 
hour, the same grand principle which directs the 
sublimest magnitudes and affairs of the universe. 
Tidiness is, in short, the being right in thoy- 
sands of small concerns in which most men are 
slovenly satisfied to be wrong. And though a 
hair’s breadth may make the difference between 
right and wrong, the difference between right 


and wrong is not a little difference. An untidy 
person is a person who is wrong, and is doing 
wrong, for several hours every day ; and though 
the wrong may not be grave enough to be indi- 
cated by a power so solemn as conscience, (as 
the current through the Atlantic cable, after it 
had been injured, though a magnetic current 
was too faint to be indicated by the machines 
now in use,) still constant wrong-doing, in how- 
ever slight a degree, cannot be without a jar of 
the entire moral nature. It cannot be without 
putting us out of harmony with the entire 
economy under which we live. And thus it is 
that the most particular old bachelor, or the 
most precise old maid, who insists upon every- 
thing about the house being in perfect order, is 
in so far co-operating with the great plan of 
Providence; and like every one who does so, 
finds an innocent pleasure result from that un- 
intended harmony. Tidiness is a great source 
of cheerfulness. It is cheering, I have said, 
even to come into one’s breakfast room, and find 
it spotlessly tidy; but still more certainly will 
this cheerfulness come, if the tidiness is the re- 
sult of our own exertion. 

And so I counsel you, my friend, if you are 
ever disheartened about some example which 
has been pressed upon you, of the evil which 
there is in this world; if you get vexed and 
worried and depressed about some evil in the 
government of your country, or of your county, 
or of your parish ; if you have done all you 
ean to think how the evil may be remedied; 
and if you know that further brooding over the 
subject would only vexand sting and do good, 
if all this should ever be so, then I counsel you 
to have resort to the great refuge of tidiness. 
Don’t sit over your library fire, brooding and 
bothering; don’t fly to sugar-plums, they will 
not avail. There is a corner of one of your fields 
that is grown up with nettles ; there is a bit of wall, 
or of palisade, out of repair ; there is a yard of the 
shrubbery-walk where an over-hanging laurel 
has killed the turf; there is a bed in the garden 
which is not so scrupulously tidy as it ought to 
be; there is a branch. of a peach-tree that has 
pulled out its fastenings to the wall, and that is 
flapping about in the wind. Or there is a 
drawer of papers which has for weeks been in 
great confusion ; or a division of your bookcase 
where the books might be better arranged. See 
to these things forthwith ; the out-of-doors mat- 
ters are the best. Get your man-servant—all 
your people, if you have a half-a-dozen—and 
go forth and see things made tidy; and see that 
they are done thoroughly ; work half done will 
not serve for our present purpose. Let eve 
nettle be cut down and carried off from the 
neglected corner; then let the ground be dug 
up and levelled, and sown with grass seed. If 
it rains, so much the better; it will make the 
seed take root atonce. Let the wall or fence be 
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made better than when it was new; leta wheel- 
barrow full of fresh green turf be brought; let 
it be laid down in place of the decayed edging ; 
let it be cut accurately as a watch’s machinery ; 
let the gravel beside it be raked and rolled, 
then put your hands in your pockets and survey 
the effect with delight. All this will occupy 

ou, interest you, divert you, for a couple of 

ours, and you will come in again to your 
library fireside quite hopeful and cheerful. The 
worry and depression will beentirely gone; you 
will see your course beautifully; you have sa- 
crificed to the good genius of tidiness, and you 
are rewarded accordingly. 

I amsimply stating phenomena, my reader. I 
don’t pretend to explain causes; but I hesitate 
not to assert, that to put things right, and to 
know that things are put right, has a wonderful 
effect in enlivening and cheering. You cannot 
tell why it is so; but you come in a very differ- 
ent man from what you were when you went 
out. You see things in quite another way. You 
wonder how you could have plagued yourself so 
much before. We all know that powerful ef- 
fects are often produced upon our minds b 
causes which have no logical connection with 
these effects.—Recreations of a Country Parson. 


ITEMS. 

The Washington Scar of the 6th inst., records the 
death of Yellow Wolf, chief of the Kiowa Indians, 
who was sent to Washington as one of the delegates 
to see the President. 

A few moments before expiring, Yellow Wolf sent 
for S. G. Colley, the Indian agent for that and other 
tribes, and taking his hands said to him, “‘ We have 
come & great way to see our great Father and make 
peace. I have seen the big Father, and am at peace 
with every one—with the Great Spirit and with the 
Great Father—and I am now going to lie down and 
sleep with him here.” 

Yellow Wolf was nearly fifty years of age, and the 
testimony of the agent of the tribe, and of the In- 
dians in that section is, that he was always disposed 
to peace, and ruled his people justly and firmly. 


Toe Moon anv THE WeatHer.—Park Harrison, 
from a study of the thermometric observations, at 
Greenwich, finds that there is a tolerably constant 
increase of temperature from the new moon to the 
full, and a decrease from the full moon to the first 
quarter. He also finds that the maximum of rainy 
or cloudy days corresponds with the first half of the 
lunar period, and the maximum of fine, clear days 
with the least half. He explains the fact by the dis- 
persing action of the full moon upon the clouds. 
This dispersing action isin turn accounted for by 
Sir John Herschell thus: The heat rays of the moon 
are almost inappreciable even to the most delicate 
instruments. Melloni found that the index ofan ex- 
tremely sensitive thermo-electric pile scarcely moved 
when a moonbeam was concentrated on it by a lens 
so powerful that a sunbeam thus converged would 
have burned platinum into vapor. The heat rays 
sent from the moon, therefore, must be intercepted 
and absorbed by our atmosphere. Being thus con- 
contrated in the upper strata of the atmosphere, the 
heat necessarily warms that region, and thus dissi- 
pates the clouds and hinders their formation. The 
full moon will therefore, clear the sky, and by so 
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doing will lower the temperature of the earth, for 
clouds act as a blanket to the earth, keeping its heat 
from radiating into space. The new moon, deprived 
for some time of the sun’s heat, is incapable of ex- 
ercising a similar influence, and the rainy or cloudy 
days are, therefore, more frequent during the first 
half of the lunar period. Leverrier accepts this 
hypothesis of Herschell, but Yt has been combatted 
by other astronomers, and must still be considered 
sub judice. i. 

Supersepine Cotron.—There is a movement in the 
manufacturing districts of England to supersede the 
use of cotton, by adapting their machinery to the 
manufacture of low-priced fabrics of linen and wool. 
This is also being done at Rouen and Lisle, in 
France. Agents from Prussia and Belgium have re- 
cently visited Ireland, and have offered high wages 
to skilled workmen on flax mills to go to theif coun- 
tries and earry out the linen manufacture. 


By the arrival of the West African mail-steamer 
we learn that Commodore Wilmot, of the Rattle., 
snake, had visited the King of Dahomey, hoping to 
induce the black monarch to give up the horrible 
custom of sacrificing human beings. The Commo. 
modore was not quite successful. The King told 
him he would be poisoned if he gave up the slave- 
trade and the customs of the country, but promised 
that in six months all should be as the British Gov- 
ernment desired. No reliance is, however, placed 
on this promise. Eight men were to be sacrificed in 
honor of Commodore Wilmot’s arrival, and his ear- 
nest intercession could only save one of them, who 
now on board the Rattlesnake. 


Hetr.—Hire as soon as possible. Better secure a 
good man a little before he is actually needed, than 
to wait and take the chances when work presses. 
Avoid great story-tellers, village politicians, and 
bar-room frequenters. Where there are several men 
employed, assign to each one his duty so definitely 
that there will be no shirking. A little personal re- 
sponsibility for the well-doing of a job, often inecitess 
laborer to care and industry. 


The Prairie Farmer says that we are in a fair way 
to obtain from sorghum a valuable material for the 
manufacture of paper. A paper milf on the For 
River, Ill., is already using considerable quantities 
of it in the manufacture of wrapping paper, and put- 
ting in the necessary machinery for preparing it; for 
printing paper. When completed, it will use from 
two to three tons per day. 


———<99————____ 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr axp Msat,—The Flour market is dull, with 
very little export demand. There are smal] sales to the 
retailers and bakers at $6.00 a $612 for superfine, 
$6 50 up to $7 50 for low grade and good extras, and 
$7 87 up to $8 75 forfancy lots. Rye Flour is selling 
slowly at $4 75 per bbl. Corn Meal is dull at $4 per 
bbl. for Pensylvania, and $4 50 for Brandywine. 

Grain.—There is not much Wheat offering. Sales 
of good and prime Pennsylvania and Western Red at 
$1 68 a $1 70 per bushel, and last sales of White at 
$1 75a$190. Rye is held at $1 06. Corn is very 
quiet ; small sales of yellow at 93 cents. Oats are 
in fair request; Pennsylvania and Delaware at 84 & 
85 cents per 32 lbs., and about 55 cent measure. 
Last sales of Western Barley at $156, and of Barley 
Malt at $1 70 a $1 75. 


Szeps.—Cloverseed is selling in a small way at 
$5 25 and $5 62 per 64 lbs. Timothy ranges from 
$1 75 to 2 25, and Flaxseed from $3 50 to $4 00 per 
bushel, 





